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the Legal Tender cases, the Chief Justice was very much
disturbed, and with the exhibition of considerable feeling,
he said: " Why did you consent to the appointment of judges
to overrule me? " I assured him that there was no personal
feeling on the part of the President, and that as to my own
unimportant part in the business, he had known from the
time of our interview in regard to the former action of the
court that I entertained the opinion that the decision operated
as a limitation of the constitutional powers of Congress and
that its full and final recognition might prove injurious to the
country whenever all its resources should be required. At
the time of the reversal, the Chief Justice did not conceal his
dissatisfaction with his life and labors on the bench, and
at the interview last mentioned he said that he should be
glad to exchange positions with me, if it were possible to
make the exchange.

Various reasons have been assigned for the step which
was taken by President Grant in asking Judge Hoar to re-
tire from the Cabinet. Some have assumed that the Presi-
dent was no longer willing to tolerate the presence of two
members from the same State. That consideration had been
passed upon by the President at the outset, and he had
overruled it or set it aside. In my interview with Mr.
Washburne the Sunday before my nomination, I had said
to him that Judge Hoar and I were not only from the
same State, but that we were residents of the same county,
and within twenty miles of each other. Moreover, any public
dissatisfaction which had existed at the beginning had dis-
appeared. In the meantime the President had become at-
tached to Judge Hoar. Nor is there any justifying founda-
tion for the conjecture that a vacancy was created for the
purpose of giving a place in the Cabinet to another person, or
to another section of the country. General Grant's attach-
ment to his friends was near to a weakness, and the sugges-